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would soon be put to death. Then, we hear the voices of the hunter
and his wife. At the end of their discussion, they say to each other:
4The king will never know. Let us sleep,' not knowing that they
have just sealed their own fate.

In spite of the great success of this play, U Ku did not write
another in the real decadent manner until 1881. Perhaps, being a
student of the well-constructed plays of U Kyin U and U Pon Nya,
he was dissatisfied with his 'Baboon Play', for he based his Way-
thandaya (1S78), Buyidat (1880), and Karka-wunnaya (1881) on
Jataka stories. He also produced The Water-seller with his own
additions. Though all these plays lie outside the real decadent
drama, they are worthy of consideration, because of their tolerable
success and because of his immense reputation with his contempor-
aries.

He seems to have realized that the drama was decaying. His
return to the Jatakas for stories for his plays is probably an indication
that he is against the lack of serious purpose and some interpretation
of life in contemporary drama, and against the loosely-knit story,
where the main action is obliterated by inclusion of unnecessary
incidents for sensational effect. In his three Jataka plays, he tries to
include both the realistic atmosphere of the Jataka plays of U Pon
Nya and the romantic atmosphere of the decadent drama with its
song and dance. The result is not artistic. The characters who
have been speaking in the realistic style of U Pon Nya appear ridiculous
when they start to sing and dance in the best decadent manner.
Probably, when produced on the stage, the effect was worse as the
professional actors must have made the plays more in their own style
than the author had intended. In 1880, when the boys of the
Government High School at Rangoon went to U Ku for help in their
terminal entertainment, he suggested the production of The Water-
seller with songs added to it. It was a great opportunity for experi-
ment, as the actors would be amateurs and totally under his direction.
But this adapted Water-seller is a failure, and shows clearly how7
difficult it is for the two types of the drama to be joined into
a harmonious play. The water-sellers and the king sing songs com-
posed by U Ku at the end of their speeches written by U Pon Nya.
The artistic unity of the great play is destroyed, in spite of the
lyrical beauty of the songs.1 The great success of another writer's

1 U Po Kya's edition of The Water-seller (a " textbook * of the Council oF
National Education) gives U Ku's songs in footnotes.